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ion, although it_may 
here it may be necessary to mention, although it n 
pound Todiorous fa uray that denier in nile Alea 
vice ranks somewhat like a 
urgpeanlater, Pete’ grandlater was a gale 
and his father stopped with the ol 7 and worked 
see fee Steak lara 
ight, His mother dis x 
ae tae Tronght up by the ol people, She was 
+ Peter, therefore, was freeborn, 
Se tans free, we have not been able to ascer- 
ay ined is he revolution- ° 
tained his eleventh year 
ary wath America was in it fal areer of fry. Toa 
sno have tived in peace and tranquility and heard of war 
Mesdatance, who know nothing ofits horrors but by read~ 
ng, and are equally unaequainted with the chivalrous 
“Gtement induced by det of hero daring, the precis sate 
Stfeeting existing in America at this period can and must 
only be fete to our imagination. Peter participated, thong 
young, in the general excitement, and had a longing dete 
Xhor adventure, to carry out which he had an arden 
to become a sailor. 


‘ ‘ \ 
Amidst the confusion and disorder occasioned by the 


the slaves was greatly relaxed, 
i i id Peter 
desertions were, therefore, nightly sakog pe, i ao 
wening. For this iE was pros 
ie Get hn ee heme hag 
lanters, a 0 ; 
Cate dad engage iter with one ofthe king 
sips somo of the privateers that reece there. 


upon 5 astily from the fire-side, 
mother a 
door,” said he. 
stores hoot of tho garden and made up to 
wero alarm 
ened to inform. ‘They were, 
threatened 2 her will to take im 
precautionary measure, all the boat 
theriver. s taken fr 
: ‘and launched, into which 
trent and sare forte bay. ty howe, was 
Fult to get along ; the boat had been lying high # 
and the planks fad shrunk, and she m™: water 
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Peter was stationed in the bottom to bale out the water. 

Te was about ten o'clock when they started, and they 
reached the bay about nine o'clock on the following mori~ 
ing. The party made for the Fencastle, a privateer of 
New York, and which carried 6 guns and some swivels ; 
she also acted as a tender to another largo privateer, the 
Danmore brig of 16 guns, Peter was immediately ap- 
pointed cabin-boy. ‘There was also the Otter, a king's 
ship of 24 guns, and three other privateers, the Lord 
North of 8 guns, the Hamond brig of 16 guns, and the 
Black Snake. After the arrival of our adventurers they 
did not continue long idle. In the course of next day the 
Privateer vessels, before mentioned, were attacked by five 
American armed ships, who came down from a small town, 
situated a little way up one of the rivers named Little 
Macomaca. The Fencastle being a considerable way to 
the Teeward could not get np to tho awistance of her 
consorts. The captain, however, did everything in his 
power, ordered two boats over tho bows of " 
and with four long swovps advanced to their support, and 
Petor was stationed on ‘tho forecastle with a, large’ tub, 
snaking rom grog for the silos in their antuous duty. 
‘The wind at length lulled down toa calm, and the Ameri 
‘cans made off and went up the river. 

Next day fisherman with his boat being discovered 
considerable way out, a boat was immediately lowered 
from the Feneastle, and by fetching a sweep round, the 
fisherman was captured unawares and brought on beard, 
A negociaton was entered into instante, thatthe fisher 
man should pilot the squadron up the river to the little 
town before mentioned. ‘To this he agreed for a certain 
modicum of dollars, with the provision that a sentinel 
should be placed over him with a loaded firelock, that, in 
cease he might play the double rogue, his brains should’ be 
Vlown out in an instant, 

Everything being arranged, the different boats belonging, 
to the squadron were got out and manued under the imme= 
diate command of the captain of the king's ship, and the 
Fencastle was to move in rear, being the only ship, from 
her draught of water, which could go up the river. 

There was a company of light infantry in the king's 
shipacting as marines; these also were in the boats, and the 
whole moved off with cheering on their perilous enterprise. 

The boats in their advance formed a line with the Fen- 
castle in the rear of the last boat. As they approached. 
the town, they divided into two lines, and the privateer 
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i for 
fed the contre, ‘This manuvre was necessary 
ceonpiet ao of allowing her to act upon a small battery 
ts Arcbvered the town and harbour. ‘This modo of at; 
wi fan However unnecessary, a8 ther shota were not 
{ack ed, and on the armament arriving. at oar 
tra found that all defence ofthe fr and ow was 
atthat the whole inhabitants, man, woman, 
done ant fed back into the woods, taking’ their ighter 
ables along with them. 
vag yuma voice was to be heard and onty the leet- 
ing ofthe shoep andthe Towing of the cattlo breke upon 
10g ofaal solitude of the seene. For a moment the ruth 
Tos vars ere alent ly butt as OU fre 
the order to land in an im rey ° 
ments (a now the work of havoc, spoil and devastation 
mab ite ships in the harbour were taken pose 
Cettoyether with boats, oar, and whatevor naval 
Shay Sood in need of. After they had thus sted ¢helt 
swans the whole of the reiue was tally arn nl 
i ive gall ‘wot 
ing tren har, one maranders entered the town, 
aby house was in a manner turned insido out; beet 
Iams, bacon hams, pork, beet, sg, coffee, ram and 
sine fl nto de Rand in the greatest, profusion, to: 
th beds a "Th 
Bathe por tho sake of the it and the feathers for an 
flying through the air like snow. 
te arg was conveyed. on board the boats, and 
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sailor—fresh provisions. About noon three or four black 
fellows made their appearance, and offered to lead them 
to where the money was concealed, which they said was 
three miles farther into the woods. ‘The sailors, eager 
upon booty, earnestly pleaded with the officer eommand- 
ing to be permitted to go, but he, it would appear, had 
‘more sense, and assured them that’ this was all a decoy ; 
and the sequel proved that he was correct, for, in the 
course of half an hour, the Virginian light ‘horse made 
their appearance, and ‘the invaders scampered for the 
each as fast as their legs could carry them. ‘The boats 
hhad been got out into the stream by those who had made 
an early flight, and. the laggards were obliged to fire upon 
them, to bring them to. The Virginian horse, not relish- 
ing to come within the range of the guns of the Feneastle, 
kept at a respectable distance, and contented themselves by 
waving their helmets for our heroes to come on, but the 
wear-cry of the invaders was, the sea, the sea, the open eed. 
‘The squadron having again got themselves on their proper 
element, an examination of the spoil. became the amuso- 
ment of the men, Peter had attended the invading party 
during the two days, and participated, although young, in 
the danger; his eupidty, however, had not been great he 
tontonted.himecl? with a cocked hat, and paraded tho 
quarter-deck with it in all the pride of a young lieutenant, 

‘The squadron now broke up, and the Fencastle and the 
Dunmore made for New York. Here powder and pro- 
‘visions were taken in, and the two sailed for a six months’ 
ceruizo to the West Indies, 

Daring this tripy Peter still continued eabin-boy, and 
the cruise, upon the whole, was a very profitable’ one. 
They took several very largo morchantmen, heavily loaded 
with the rich produce of the islands, and they chased a 
‘great many who turned out to be Dutchmen, to the very 
‘great chagrin of the sailors, who often importuned the 
officers to capture them also, although they wero neutrals. 
They Hkewito peid a number of vin to Bermuda, for the 

mrpose of watering and holding a few holidays. Here 
Uascing, pigeon-ehocting, ducing, and various other Unc- 
cancer amusements, occupied their attention. Peter gives 
‘a very graphic description of the obtainment of fresh pro- 
‘visions,which occurred on one of their visits. Neither the 


_ seamen nor the officers could obtain fresh meat, eitherforlove 
“ormoney. In this dilemma the sailors went out one night 


and shot a fine cow, together with a kid, and brought them 
on board. Having skinned them and broken them up, they 
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hid them below the salt pork and junk. He who lost the 
cattle rather belonged to the race of Nabal, and having 
obtained an order, came alongside the Fencastle, keeping 
to the leeward, if possible to ascertain by the sense of 
smelling what state their cookery was in, He came 
aboard, when, after examining every crook and corner, he 
Could ad nothing, and, apologising, was jst aot leaving 
the ship, when one of his attendants discovered a very: 
stmall chip of bone on the cover of the main hatch (they 
had broken the beef upon it), This discovered all, and 
they wore obliged to pay the damages. The time of the 
tris being new rant they returned. to New York, and 
laid the ship up in the harbour, and paid off the seamen. 

Peter continued still with the captain, and stopt along 
with him at a lodging-house in the ‘At length the 
Fencastle was freighted for the Jamaica trade, and the 

+ coloured men engaged for the voyage, carrying credentials 
however along with them that they were free men. ‘The 

Beopl in the city knew better; thay were perfectly aware 

Of the unprincipled cupidity of both the masters and owners 

of vesiels, and out of kindness for our young hero took 

him aside and urged him strongly not to go away, but 
ive them the slip when the ship cleared out. ‘The’ ship 
in a fow days xeceived orders to sail. It had been the 
severest, winter for tho past sixty years, and the vessels 
were all frozen up ; the Bencastle had therefore ‘to be out 
out, When this was done, and sho was leisurely being 
warped out into tho stream, Peter slyly slipped over the 

Tlwarks into another vewl that they were pasing, and 

loft the Fencastle to pursue her adventure, whi wly 

took his way to the landlady of the lodging-house 

‘Thus our friend Peter's lifo at sca was finished ; 
and here permit us to pauso in our simple narrative, and 
reflect on the elementary ordeal which he had passed 
throngh since he left the house of his grandfather. 

“The squadron of marino marauders, of which the Fen- 
castle formed a part, cannot on any account be considered 
4s a school where innocent and wholesome morality could 
be learned. Although there was no bloodshed, still there 
was all the revelry, drunkenness, and libertinism of a 
buceaneer life ; impreeations and common swearing were 
their vernacular language, and the scenes exbibited at 
Bermuda during their various visits to that receptacle of 
Wickedness must have had a most contaminating influence. 
It's, therefore, with pride we state that the simple and 
innocent manners and heart of Peter remained. fresh and 
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him £20, but Peter's mind i 
maa? was highly devotional towards 
I ay ctraal shine. of the chains mind” 
went toa Mrs, $f 


shop, and married 
had remained fitful tothe otter et 


number of them had been embodied. into a regi 
_ ito. 
Royal Americans. The 
Hod, and. the almost 


rave they were in an eminent de- 
ic ly devoted to the cause they h 
Seay bet ge hy ever en 
n The refugoo which Peter’ 
nistross had selected for a husband, unfortunately wasnot 


a 

was engaged bya Col. Seri 

second in command of the 
This was an excellent, 

an orderly attended the 

‘Peter accompanied them 

tof duty or pleasure, 
4 
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LAE OF PRTER BURNET: ‘ loving hearts that were broken by each succeeding gazette 
rare ‘under the command of Sir that was published in their native land. Peter's time 
New York at this tinrrend-quartersof the British forces passed most pleasantly in thisnew abode; he had nothing 
say hon, a onde wan ata EY iat nents He is tele ete 
during the greater Part ©) f° ties of those in the planta ow. From his docil 
4 to the wives a And here also he became a great favourite with his master 
Sent emt erecta; | Ree eh ve co 0 trie 
Ss ether r, Cay burn m the 
Brith oficers serving io the Ged them to seek Indic, an suet for his services, but the situn- 
f those Ww ‘was, therefore, tion molestation, 
ay ereh eat on kind seemed i _ The aor oe Shia wos Dowerer, are often Basted —all 
i e, and amine ‘horse-races, prom is transit subj constant mutation. His being 
ae Feinees of their a pore ‘tinne, which, Le oo ‘@ favourite kindled the jealousy of his fellow-servants, 
aiding, and theatricale divige snsports and, ment of wary and a trifling circumstance, magnified into a mighty evil, 
‘with the arriv 


y sent him once more into the market of servitude to seck 
if another master, which he found in the person of a Captain 


5 while u a Furlong, a dashing young officer in the British dragoons, 
Tonally a massacre, the burnings of TORS the interior. Hae foes wateorest mui: alenagponar teieg 
‘and all the horrors Cea tecsy Ay juipped in miniature uniform of the hussars, Captain 


Almost c 


long was most excoedingly kind to him, gave him 
New York, eal 


plenty of money, and was always inquiring from time to 


‘ty nearly in a stra may be considered time if he was wanting more. Their lodgings were in the 
i peindates, Wide er TherTvongate of Glas- city, but the regiment was stationed at Panleshook onthe 
one ofthe inst trets in the Toth eT story, however i ¥ New Jersey side of tho river, the Captain having leave of 

At the Pri a which it has nows absence in order that he might enjoy the pleasures of New 
rant, to make up for this, a York. One day as Peter pasred the parlour door, he 
ern an avenue seen as far a6 | overheard the landlady say to the servant girl, “T'feel 
foes much for that te boy. I fear Capt. Furlong will do 

fein the afternoons, and here with him as he has done with the other coloured boys who 

parade J armed warriors mety have been in his service.” He paid litle attention to this 
a eyes, all the and at the time, but in a day or two an order came from head 
eed ity, O08 bal- quarters for the Captain to join his regiment, and on that 
ferogiments formed an orches- evening the good and humane Tandlady took’ Peter aside, 

circ roseand swelled on the gentle | ad, looking hard at him asked if he coold keep a seeret 
artialmusiorrmetront of the | adding, that all she wanted was that if he did not acoopt 
‘nading of ladies and gentlemen her counsel he would be silent on the subject. To this 

of mili Toaded | Peter promised a ready obedience. Well,” said she, 


“Captain Furlong has’a brother in the West Indies, 
| planter. During his stay here he has inveigled a great 
umber of boys as servants, whom he afterwards Kidtape 

and sends them to his hrother to be sald. as slaves, 3d 
advice, therefore, to you, my dear boy, is to desert this 
ery night, otherwise yon will be sont after his former vie- 
tims.” “You may depend upon it,” said Peter, ¢ that I 
will follow your advice.” Just at this time the Captain 
called loudly for him, When he attended, the Captain 
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nformed him that they were to join the regiment ear to- 
‘horrow morning, and that it would be necessary fo 
Ta alcep in the same room, otherwise Peter might overalep 
the dime. This being arranged, the Captain pr vce to 
take supper, which was oysters, ant “ haat 
vMeknge. of the operation, opened the shells: When 
aeieat the Captain ceased his mastication, Peter rose ani 
‘Froveeded to the door, atthe outs of whch he rs te 
ina si HI. Ithad been 1 
captain a lent fd go out by the back way instead 
Tanlady tha he should go out, by the back a 
‘of the front door, in case he mig! it ay = eres fies 
is + dare accordingly got out, and scrambling over 
We ll en fet high ton el at ity. vt wat i 
a E Dis WAT worse, a large burying-ground. 
He thought he could 


fed, and got safe ofa 
ore tinued quiet for a few days + . 
Here Wate Captain ad nearly found bin ont s for 
aowing be a ed oe the he 
to the od A 
sora ran emaconeed, and. meting with acalourel 
Ma tired for Petors find. The man a once te: 
pected the Captain's errands and wiliog to iad a 
44 that no such pers 
declartoemation the Captain whecled round and 
home. haa 
who are unacquain 
eel workings of the bern heart, 
Pevant of the foul hypocrisy with wl 
at digi, heir movements in is, will no dove Oy 
Mtenahed at the low heartless elebnes which nek ton 
Capt. Furlong in his conduct towards those : 


who confided in his int 


“who promenaded Broadway ari 
Ynd fashion of one ofthe cS 
‘arm in arm with his lady-1 
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inveigling unsuspecting boys and selling them for gold in 
the horrid market of dlavery. Peter ‘Was not longout of 
employment, but engaged ‘as a servant with a money- 

ing appendage of the army, of the name of Commi 

More, with whom he remained a short time, 

itherto his services had been rather of a military kind. 
His inclination began now, however, to tend towards the 
service of a civilian, and accordingly he engaged with a 
Mr Torrance, who managed a large store in the city. ‘The 
father of Mr Torrance was a merchant in the Salimarket 
of Glasgow. Previous to the breaking out of the wi 
vast number of mercantile houses in Glasgow were con 
neeted with similar stores in New York, aud the Messrs. 
‘Torrance were among the number, 

‘Mr William Torrance, Peter's master, was an excellent 
man, kind and obliging, and was to Peter the best of 
masiers. His two brothers came out from Glasgow and 
assisted him in the store; and he, being of a convivial ns 
ture, was left by their assistance to pursue his pleasures at 
will. ‘The consequence was he became much addicted tw 
drinking, and with a fow other bacchanalian libertines of 
wealth and pleasure spent a great portion of his 
Long Island was the scene of their pleasure excursions, and 
hero immorality and vio became their only employment. 

‘Through constant dissipation the health of Mr Torrance 
was completely destroyed. Ho had to be carried down 
stairs every day about ‘noon, and from an upper window 
Peter had to pour down water upon him, by way of a 
shower-bath. This was dono to restore muscular power, 
which had beon destroyed by his irregular habits. At 
length, by the advice of his medical attendants, he deter- 
‘mined to return to Scotland for the recovery of his heal 
Mr Torrance, notwithstanding his incbriating customs, to 
Peter had proved truly. afrend, and Potor at onc readily 
agreed to accompany him to Scotland. 

‘They accordingly shipped for London, and Mr Torrance 
‘was s0 reduced that he had to be earried on board, During 
the however, he got much better, and was at 
lenghs able fo walk the quarter. The ship beng for 
London, Mr Torrance and another Scotch gentleman were 
landed at Cork, and made their way to the nearest port to 
Scotland ; and, landing at Portpatrick, proceeded by coach 
to Glasgow, where they arrived in safety. ‘Time, how- 
ever, had made great changes in Mr ‘Torrance's family. 
‘The father had been a widower, and had recently made a 
‘very foolish and inconsiderate marriage with his servant- 
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jnl: not above seventeen years of age. ‘This 
[eel ipl ‘offence to the relations, and his only 


a 


tion. In thi 


indisgust, and went to live with a 
hier lft th house indsgut and went 3 ie, 
Trrived, and, as might be expected, he left the house also, 


a i this 
He ‘himself and Peter. Shortly after 
ae oes brothers retumed from New York. 
‘They had got quite as dissipated as their elder brother: 
‘This, together with the inconsiderate marriage of the old 
‘man’ reduced the whole concern both in Glasgow an 


‘York to ruin. 


vnaster fll into his old habits of dissipation—he 
Bs ieee careles how the workd went. Still, n the nc 
Shoments of his disordered and intemperate life he lamen 
Ol hisbringing Peter from his native country, and strongly 
Savised him to acquire a trade and return to America, 
and Peter fixed upon that of a millwright. | Heaceording- 
Ty went to Kilmarnock, with a letter of introduction 


with a 


his master. Here he fell 


‘young man of colour, 


in the service of a Mr George * fannabill of that 
Tue.Nand as weaving was tho most thriving trade inthe 
country at the time, Peter was strongly advised to 


that trade ; and Mr 


George Tannabill furnished him with 


‘an introductory letter to his cousin, Mr, James T 


Hsloy, the father of the poot. 
Peter aeated for Paisley, and we 


‘With this introduction 
cannot introduce him 


i fa letter of one of Mr. 
better tan Dy. Ahen saw hin fet and ogi 


im to be Black Prince, 
then in the service 
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books of interest, instruction, and amusement, were always 
ready and accessible to the family, and laid, as it were, in 
their way, inducing thereby a thirst for knowledge and in- 
formation amongst the youthful inmates and Pete, to bis 
honour, earnestly participated in these general pursuits, 
Like hundreds of the houscholders of Paisley at that 
time, the household of the one in question on the sabbath, 
evenings was converted into something like a religious 
school, and tho reading of tho Scriptures, together with 
satechising, formed the roglar course of instruction 
Here Peter regularly attended like one of the family until 
he had a house of his own, and to this house also, in after 
days did he come foradvice and consolation when ny litle 
broke in on the monotony of his humble life, But 
to our tale. ‘Through the active exertions of his friend, 
Peter was apprenticed to Mr James Gibson, West strect, 
and to board and lodge in tho house. He had not, how- 
ever, been long at his new employment, when his old 
master, Mr Torrance, got so very ill, that Mr ‘Tannalill 
was wrote to, requesting that Peter might be sent into 
Glasgow to attend him; to this request Peter's master 


readil . 

Potor found Mr ‘Torrance labouring amidst all tho hor- 
rors offs old fatality, destroying Mieelf with drinking 
ardent spirits. Peter attended him in his bod-room, an 
2%" him as much ofthe moral and physial portico as 

ie wanted, Rum, raw rum, was his constant drink. In 
vain did the doctor tell him that such conduct would soon 
end his days; the advice had no effect. ‘The friends that 
re about him blamed Peter for giving him to much, but 
Peter declared that he had not the heart to refuse him. 
He was therefore superseded by a nurs, with orders to 
mix the rum with water, but the poor man detected the 
imposture at once, and the girl denied it “Don't tell me 
that,” said the poor maniac, “I know ram too well.” ‘The 
girl persisting in the adulteration, Mr Torrance got quite 
infuriated, and roared out fire and murder, alarming the 
whole neighbourhood; it was, therefore, necessary to 
rreinstate Peter, and he continued to give him as mach as 
hhe wanted. He got worse and worse, and, near his latter 
tend, he told Peter that he had left him his watch, clothes, 
and £100. At last he died. Peter received part of the 
clothes, but he neither got the watch nor the money, the 
friends stating that Mr. Torrance left. no money. Peter, 
‘at that time, and at this day, speaks of Mr, Torrance with 
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‘the highest respect, as a man of the most benevolent and 
Kindly feelings; as a man with whom he could have gone 
through the world. After the funeral Peter rett to 
his weaving. Something, however, occurred which caused 
a dizagroement, and Janes Gibson gave him wp his inden- 
ture, He now came under the tuition of an old weaver of 
the name of Jobn Boag, for the purpose of finishing his 
‘education as a weaver, with whom he wrought a consider- 
able time. And here he fell in love with a daughter of his 
aster, which came in, as it were, as a finish to his other 
fequirements, For what i man ‘without the inspiration 
of pure and innocent love? That passion which refines 
fant purifies the heart which mixes up reality with ro- 
ante, and in all the visionary hopefulness of an anticipat- 
‘ed millennium, makes the soul revel in all the tumultuous: 
pulsations of present and prospective blis. Having now 
ita loom ‘ot his ‘own, he went to Well street, and lod, 
in the house of a William Hutcheson. Hutcheson a 
wife, but a very small one—a perfect dwarf. Shewas,how- 
‘vera complete vixen, and ruled her husband literally with 
rod of irmn—the tongs. In the vernacular language of 
Paisley, he was a big clash of a fellow, but as soft as 
butter,” Peter could look among mankind with a sharpen- 
ed; sly inspection, and many a hearty laugh have we taken 
at his description of a domestic scene in this ea 
‘The husband, when he bad done eating or had nothing to 
ds dunk into corner, glad to be unnoticed and unsung. 
‘in the evening, when generally a soc is 

made, this precious household was disciplined in the follow- 
ing manner :—Peter sat on the one side of the fire, and the 
husband on the other, whilst the little wicked vixen oc- 
cupied the middle, with her little figure bolt a All 
Set ry, she Began Be tions by giving her hus- 
band all the dirty low names her ‘ingen 

invent, until she had wrought herself into a ‘, and if 
‘the big fellow had but meckly tulated, the tongs: 
vould Ay at his legs in a moment, Peter had now arrived 
at manhood’ s active’ might, and ‘was mixing in all the ith 
fal eerie and recreations of those af is. year Tn his 
Boyith days he had not had an opportunity of acquiring 
eeeeation. and such was his volatile disposition and frolic- 
‘some nature that he had little time to become a proficient in 
the common editcation of his adopted country. He never- 
theless did not neglect it altogether, but attended an even- 
ing class, and could read the Bible tolerably well. He 
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continued for a long time to be imbued with an Ameri 
Aican witch supettition, “He wore a tft of hair on the 
crown of his head by which, according to his African my 
logy, he was to be lifted up into heaven, During these 
years he was a buck of the fist order. He dressed high 
and was an excellent dancer. OF his general appearance 
12m notion may be drawn from the fllowing sketch -— 
His height was about five feet eight inches, strong and 
aebull, and of great muscular power and very agile 
Although his hair was woolly, om holiday, sabathsy and 
janees it was frzled up and highly ponte, with a long 
false tail as it was called, hanging down to the midile of 


“ And down his back a long queue did 
Anud we ne'er shall seo the ike of Captain Paton no mo." 


His dress was a long black or brown 
i a coat, black vel 
vest covered with gold spangles, nankeen ee ie 


ier With circular ruffles at his wrists, trimmed in 
fe hmoe People now-a-days will smile at this descrip: 

tion a applied to a weaver. But the weavers of Pail 
at that period were guitea diferent race a8 compared with 
hose of the present day. People then were comfortable— 
rendered so by a long period of prosperous trade, Provi 
sions were cheap and house rents low ; education was 
widely diffused, and altogether thee stat, condition, edu- 
cation, and manners were thoroughly. superior, and uf 
ourse the morality of the town, and indeed all Seotland 
yas ina higher state of refinement, perhaps the highest 
{hat ever our country attsined. Dancing, to, in thee 
sidered a accomplish - 
‘hough the drinking ofardent spirits Rreopessie! ava 
{atent still the evils attendant thereon were not eo fright. 
fal ss they are atthe preset day, the people being enabled 
hrough their prosperity, by a little industry and absti- 
nence, to neutralise their aberrations, At that time eoun- 
tty fairs and sacraments were much attended, particularly 
yy the young of both sexes. ‘Trades’ processions were also 
common, and the weavers’ parade of Paisley, which 
was held on the 4th of June annually, and which, in the 
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Jbeence of polities,* oceupied the exclusive attention 
{etal a aeenctived and eccasioned an assemblage of Teanty 
and fasion which the people of modern Paisley ean have 

idea of. The procession itself ton 
20 ators from distant parts of Britain a od presnted 
to the eye © most imposing sight. A thousand men in 
Semi-military army, with colonel, captains, lieutenants, 
And gilded spontoons, with bands of musi, silk flags, and, 
all the panoply of a gallant spectacle, exhibited a seene 
mndour, sadly, alas! however, in contrast to the cheer- 


‘edging of rich lace, with 
rly round their wrists. 
French eambric, and 


portrait have in 
‘Theso portraits were common, but the two we 

‘our eye deserve a passing word. One of them went to 
‘England, and succeeded in a respectable business 5 and we 
saw the other a fow days ago sitting in his own. carriage, 
attended by servants, and drawn by a pair of fine bay 
horses. But to resume. Peter continued his froliesome 
Tife for two or three years, but a staj in tad 
curred, something unusual in Paisley, about the year 

‘This induced Peter to look after his old employment, 

of a valet, “He accordingly went to Eainburghy and was 
‘engaged in that capacity bya Mrs Pringle. Peter's =) 
serption of his servitude in Edinburgh is of the m 


cone infidel 
* At that time there were only three reformers and 

in Paisley, and these four were looked upon by the people of that 
time something inthe way in which those ofthe present day 
‘upon the girafes in the Zoological Gardens at - 
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ic kind. He was in that city eighteen months, and 
me three families, all of the hegpoionen Mrs. 
Pringle was an old lady with a sharp squeaking voice, and 
fiery as gunpowder. Her chief pleasure was in scolding 
the servants, at which sho was an adept, and there is little 
doubt Peter tried her combustible temper—she was too 
‘a subject to escape his fan. Ho was next with » 
fr. Campbell, Mrs, Campbell was alsoa Tartar, and she 
ruled all about her with the authority ofa despot. To 
illustrate this, take the following story :—It was customary 
fa Edinburgh for gentlemen fermed inio-a club to. dino 
and spend the © ‘one dayin the week, in each other's 
houses in rotation, One afternoon they had so dined, and, 
after emptying a number of bottles, Me. Campboll ordered 
Peter to go to Mrs. Campbell and desire more wine. He 
accontingly went to the parlour, where Mrs. Campbell 
vwas in conversation with a lady, and mado his request, 
"Not a. drop" said she, "“ShallT tall him that?” sad 
Peter. “ Yer," was the answer. He accordingly returned 
to his master, and not being willing to affront him, whisper- 
ed in his ‘No more wine, sir.” ‘The master not hear- 
ing Petr distinc, tamed up afin lay ey, nero, 
Weal do yuu enya Tt”. “"Chiere isto bosotcaure wine, 
‘sir,’ Peter, Still not hearing, Mr. Campbell roared 
on mont aici, Speake ats" Heng thas 
‘summoned, Peter roared out at the top of his voico,  Mis- 
tress will allow no more wine. She says you have had 
enough.” “This most appalingannunciation owe all the 
wine and courage in Mr. Campbell's stomach, The gen- 
tlemen hung down their heads and looked for their hats ; 
and the lady ordered her lord and master to bed. The 
reader will recollect the little vixen, Mrs. Hutchison, and, 
without doubt, come to the conclusion that human nature 
is the same in high and low, only modified a little by cir- 
cumstances. 

‘He next went into the service of John Clerk of Eldin, 
the father of the celebrated advocate of that name, after- 
wards Lord Eldin. Mr Clerk was a een itlerman, 

iters, 


and rather difficult to please. He had 

however, who made amends for the stately bearing of 
the old gentleman; they were possessed of the greatest 
amenity. Part of Peter's business was to attend them 
when they went a-shopping or ona visitation. ° He had to 
carry their clogs, and when they came to a dirty part of 
‘the street he Inid them down and they put them on, and, 
when fairly ferried over, they were slipped off, when Peter 
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took them up, and away the whole party went again. It 
will not be uninteresting to the reader to introduce an 
episode here, relative to Captain MCrae of Floustoun. 

When Peter wasin Edinburgh, Sir George Ramsay was 
shot ina duel by Capt, M‘Grae. The story created 
8 great sensation in Scotland at the time, M-Crae being 
a bully and a professed duellist, and Ramsay a quiet 
country gentleman, 

‘Tho facts were these:—Sir George and his lady were at 
the theatre, and had ordered the valet to provide a chair for 
the lady, by the time the play was over. ‘The. servant 
accordingly bad tho chai in readiness at the time ap~ 
Pointed, B-Crae ame out of the theatre and wanted 
chair, ‘To this Ramsay's servant would not submit, and 
M'Crae knocked him’ down ; for this assault the servant 
prosecuted; and, to get rid of this prosecution, M*Crae 
wrote to Ramsay, almost ordering him to dismiss his ser- 
vant, and in answer that gentleman refused to do so, the 

‘vant having done nothing but his duty. ‘The conse- 
Aqience wae, a duel was fought between the partic, on a 
challenge from M‘Crae, and Ramsay fell at tho first shot. 
M'Crac fled, and never appeared in this country again, It 
‘was generally believed he entered the French service, and 
rose to be an officer of distinction. His estate of Houstoun 
‘was sold to Mr. Speirs of Elderstic, 

‘Captain M‘Crae was a strange character. ‘To those of 
his own class he was a tyrant and a bully, whilst his con- 
‘Iuct to those below him was kind and obliging. He was 
tho founder of a considerable part of the beautiful village 
of Houston, in the fuing of which he refused large offers 
observing that 6d per fall was all that he could conscien- 
tiously accept, it being, in his mind, a full and. sufficient 
remuneration, 

Trade having got better in Paisley, Peter thought of 
returning, and accordingly started from Edinburgh one 
morning, arrived in the evening, and danced all night, it 
being Besley far. Peter again resumed the loom, together 
with his merry life, acquired a number of new com- 
panions, and a ball alley having been erected at the head 
of West street, he became a proficient at ball-playing, 
and was looked upon as one of the smartest fellows 
of the day. Something, however, occurred at this time 
that checked the easy current of his life. His landlord. in 
their pecuniary transactions, used Peter in away neither 
honourable nor just. He claimed from Peter a sum of 
money not founded in justice or equity. Peter refused to 
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yy it, and_was, accordingly, incarcerated in the jail of 
Puluey. His Mende oer oo pay the money, but he 
would on no account allow it, and, such was his indomit- 
able determination, he refused to pay gamiish money, for 
{hich he was placed in ae Eo ce rooms be the 
x. This was illegal, and, when the jailor offered him 
the freedom of the prison, he most indignantly refused te 
preferring the solitado of a cell to the noisy immorality of 
the jail.” His friend Mr. Tannabill sent him a bed, and, 
along with other friends, supplied him with victuals, 

In a short time he got a companion in the person ot 
James Day, a gariener with Mr. Fulton of Park, charged 
with the murder of his natural son. ‘The boy had. been 
brought up by his nurse until he was cight years of age. 
One morning Day called, and, taking him away, said Ne 
was going to place him with a relation in the Highlands, 
In the course of a day or two the body of the boy was 
thrown up by the tide in the Pudyeoch near Renfrew, 

Day got a share of Peter's bed, and gave him lessons in 

ling and writing. He was a vory vain little man, and 
proud of his personal appearance. ‘The two ofven talked 
about the murder; Day always denied it, and said ho 
‘Was sure of an acquittal; but Peter maintained that he was 


Whe th 
ien the trial came on Day was so certain of gotti 
elear that he told Peter he would be the first. perton 1 
would call upon when liberated. He was found guilty, 
and hanged at the cross of Glasgow. Peter, as we mex. 
tioned before, had a great dread of witches and 
and of the devil, who, he afirmed, was white his now 
education, however, had chased away all these superstitions 
notions, and he was noways afraid of sleoping with a 
"Be oetbetea from 
fe was Ii jail on taking the oath of poverty. 

He had been gradually assuming a mee stead: fats ‘of 
life, and giving up his old associates. He had many love 
afairs on band, bat Pexgy Boog at all times was the load 
star of his affections, and to her ho involuntarily returned, 
She took a real interest in his welfare, both for time and 
eternity, and let no opportunity slip without warning him 
of the dangerous “y of a careless and irreligious life, 
and that, without a chango in his mode of living, there 
was little chance that she-ever could he his wife. ‘She ale 
al to hin fom the Bible and aherwis instruct him 

the pure principles of religion, ‘This gradually had the 
Aesred feck, and the death of his rent ‘Thomas annahil, 
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et, for whom he had a great 
inuence on his way of ie” He es 

iT tired ; all his wild oats were sown, ane ‘nothin 
setecanting but the innocent Pegay Boag’ to make hish 
this took place in duo time, and they were 
indlay, and, had she been there 


‘Aud eany an interesting speculat 
ject. 


ae Tetnging to townet Beith, had a fortune 
‘at her own disposal of £2000. 


the siege. 
to recomnoitr, nnd, 
attack, it was aj 


spi 
Tlege bought Tenening,eaution was stamped on his brow, 
Flees SY aia he had'made in his early 
inkimaey Ta ow began to tell hs frond that he was going 
Yo bring home a wi oof the finest girls he ever saw, 
id, would astonish the natives. 
wh be ait Nynw that Peter nover was ashamed of his 


black face; nay, we believe he was proud of it, as he was 
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often heard to say, on passing a rather homely fa 
‘would not give my black face for that one, any way. 

‘At length he did bring home a wife, one of the prettiest 
young ereatures you could see amongst a thousand. She 
‘was the daughter of a widow in Glasgow, who had-two 
sons and another daughter; they were most respectable 
family, 

Peter lived happily with this young woman, ‘Trade 
yeas good, and a weaver’s life was truly one of happiness, 
None of that horrid misery and squalid wretchedness 
which stalks through our cities and towns at this day, 
‘was then to be seen. A man could carn as much in 
a day at that period, as he can do now in a wock. 
Peter was a steady, industrious man, and made plenty of 
money, and it was the pride of his heart to see his little 
beautiful wife dressed out to advantage in the fashionable 
vestments of the time. He took one of the best trades 
‘men's houses, and furnished it out with excellent furniture ; 
‘and at this time, and indeed at all times, he might be cons 
Sidered one of the most worthy of hin las. Nor did he 
noglect mental improvement during these days of 
perity. Ono of his oldest and mow parila friend, in 
a letter now before us, and from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract, says, “ Potor was fond of reading, and 
many a happy hour we passed together. Iwas the better 
reader, and { never had more plesure to read to any yer. 
son, than to Peter. Whatever the story or the subjects 
were, had not a sloopy hearer; he got quite interested 


up the latent well-spring of his heart, manifesting 
all hefner and purer fens his suscepaible nature” 
By his second wife he had three children ; she, however, 


i ten years of age. 
ock. He ‘removed to 


Laak me 
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mate as hearty an old cock as himself—old John Harvey. 
Tohn was what might be considered of the old school of 
Paisley weavers, had been a soldier for a short time in 
the war of 1758, and possessed a rich fund of informa 
tion, He and Peter were high Tories, and many a laugh- 
able political battle they had with the chartists of that 
day ; but they differed’ on veligious matters, Peter being 
a methodist, and John a high churchman, 

Peter at length removed to the other end of the town, 
cot badly in his health, and was long confined to his bed. 
His wife also took ill and died, leaving him with one son, 
who is now in England. His course of life may now be 
summed up, althongh consisting of many years, in a very 
short paragraph. Hislot has been, like the lot of many thou- 
sands of poor weaversin the decline of life and the decline of 
trade, poverty and destitution, and, alas! all the ills of 
life. Te is a sad fate for a working man, in the last years 
of hisTife, after moro than half a century spent in honest in- 
dustry, to close the vigil of his existence in penury and 
want, 

In looking back into the life of the subject of this brief 
sketch, it will be observed, that an honest, independent 
spiritactuated him inevery situation in which hewas placed, 

ind. to the philosopher, the fact of an African, a child 
of the sun, assimilated im’ customs and manners to ono of 
the most sedato and thinking of the northern nations of 
Enrope, will afford matter for another chapter in the 
history of man, 

Many times the fellowing questions hare been put — 
Who Peter was? Where he came from!—and when? 
—These questions, we trust, have been satisfactorily 
answered. 

‘To concludo—Peteris an old man, and, from loss of eye- 
fight, quite unable to work; his friend, therefore, con- 
sider, that by presenting to tho world a Sketch of his Life, 
and putting it into his hands for sale, some pecuniary as- 
sistance may be obtained to alleviate, in some. measure, 
the effect of the distressing circumstances in which he is 
placed. 


Peter has resided, for the last twenty years, in Queen Street, 

the property of a son of his ancient friend, Me. James 

ext door to the house occupied by his old benefac- 
assed so many happy days in early life. 


